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Sutton’s Triumph Anti s in many varieties of 
colour. 61 cents and 36 cents per packet. 


St. George and ih 
“op 


the patron saint of England 
and one of England’s favourite 
flowers, grown from the seeds 
that are supplied to the Royal 
Parks of England. Antirrhinums 
in their varieties of warm reds 
and pinks are easy to grow 
and lovely to look upon. Get a 
catalogue of Sutton’s English 
Seeds from Mr. G. H. Penson, 
Dept. N.1, P.O. Box 646, Glen 
Head, Island, N.Y. 
35 cents postage paid. 


Long 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 
Mentor, Ohio, 
and 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 





Orders may be sent direct to: 





SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. N.1, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 
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THE FEEDING of house plants should be largely suspended in dull 
weather. 

MODERN practice does not recommend top dressing lawns with 
stable manure in the Winter. 

MANY experts like to prune their grape vines at this season. The 
work may be done now as well as later. 

ALL NEWLY set trees should be staked, in order to prevent their 
being blown down or tipped over by heavy snows. 

EXAMINE the potted bulbs in the cellar or coldframe. If they are 
found full of roots, they are ready for forcing in the living room. 

MULCHING material may be applied to the perennial border, the 
rose gardens, and the bulb plantings as soon as the ground is frozen 
hard. 

HOLLYHOCKS and foxgloves will be smothered if a heavy covering 
is given them. A little brush with a few leaves added is sufficient 
protection. 

IT PAYS to clean the garden tools and to cover them with grease 
or oil before they are stored for Winter. This treatment will keep 
them from rusting. 

MULCH the strawberry plants with straw, strawy manure, or other 
litter just as soon as the ground freezes, which frequently is not 
until well into December. 

IT IS customary to cut down the hardy chrysanthemums at this 
season, but if the tops are left in place, they will help to hold 
snow, which is the best mulching material for them. 

CALLA lilies should be started into active growth if this has not 
already been done. These plants are gluttons and should be fed 
frequently with some one of the fertilizers sold for house plants. 

TEA ROSES and hybrid teas which are doubtfully hatdy may be 
wintered successfully in coldframes, if placed on their sides and 
covered with earth, an additional covering of leaves being made 
when the weather becomes severe. 

IF GERANIUMS are to bloom in the Winter, they must have a 
window which receives direct sunlight all day and where a day 
temperature of 70 to 75 degrees may be obtained. Small pots give 
best results, and geraniums should not be overwatered. 

PANSIES and English daisies to be wintered outside should be well 
covered with straw or other mulching material when cold weather 
has become established, using a few boards to keep the covering in 
place. Plants placed in coldframes will come into bloom earlier in 
the Spring or may be forced in the house in Winter. 
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Visit any of our 6 stores for unusual gifts 
that will delight your garden-loving friends. 
GARDENER'S ii 
TOOL BASKET 


$9 


Basket in 
green or red 
enamel with 
black handle. 
Contains 


n 
Trowel, Cultivator, Bulb Trowel, Gloves, 
Rubber Kneeling-Mat, Box of Copper-wired 
Labels, Pencil, and Flower-gathering Shears. 


KREME SKIN 
GARDEN GLOVES 
$1 pair 
Cream-treated. Mas- 
sages, softens and 
whitens the skin. Ideal 
for gardening, motor- 
ing or household uses. 





STAINLESS STEEL 
TROWEL AND FORK 


$350 


Made of imported Eng- 
lish stainless steel. Will © 
last a lifetime. Packed 
in attractive gift box. ~ 
$3.50 complete; Indi- 

vidual tools $2 each. 


Illustrated Gift Folder 
Mailed on Request 


Simp sate 


132-138 Church St. Dept.HO New York City 


Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 

White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N.J. 

Stamford,Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
AR CNAREB 





» KEEP CUT FLOWERS 
Fresh and Lovely 


me) ow 
neg ie, 
Bate, 2 ca : <fo 
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Keep your holiday cut flowers 
fresh, bright and lovely from 
two to five days longer, with 
FLORALIFE. 


It's so easy! Just add Original 
and Genuine FLORALIFE to 
water — retards wilting and 
fading—helps cut flowers live 
longer even in the abnormally 
warm and dry air of the aver- 
age home—no need to change 
water or recut the stems daily. 


Used and approved by florists 
and flower lovers everywhere. 
Makes an ideal gift. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 


On Money-Back Guarantee 
Send $1.00 Today for special 
introductory 12 pkg. supply, 
postpaid—or !0¢ for sample. 


FLORALIFE 


729 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. H 
Chicago, Ill. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HRYSANTHEMUMS have occupied the center of the 
horticultural stage in recent weeks, with important flower 
shows in many parts of the country. Two of these shows, one 
in New York and one in Boston, 
were held on exactly the same 
dates, which was something to be 
regretted by persons who wanted 
to see both. The New York 
Autumn Show always has par- 
ticular interest, for the reason that it is held in the American 
Museum of Natural History. This arrangement seems to be 
good for both the show and the museum, for it attracts a large 
number of persons, the total running to 70,000 at the show 
this year—35,000 persons passing through the doors on Sun- 
day alone. Some of the exhibits this year would have been 
outstanding anywhere at any time. Notable was one put up 
by Samuel Untermyer of Yonkers, N. Y., whose gardener is 
George Chisholm. This display, made up of specimen plants, 
occupied 1200 square feet, the area being surrounded by a low 
hedge made of Jean Hart chrysanthemums grown as cascades 
and fastened to a wire framework. The result was a solid mass 
of blooms 18 inches high and two feet wide. 

As visitors entered the doorway their eyes were caught 
immediately by a model of Notre Dame cathedral with lighted 
windows. A gravel path led to the cathedral through an arch- 
way which, like the building itself, was covered with Jean 
Hart chrysanthemums. Real bells, chiming at intervals, added 
to the realistic effect. What looked like a lawn was produced 
by covering the floor with cut fir, broken up by beds of white 
and yellow chrysanthemums. Huge plants trained in fan- 
shaped design stood at the sides. It was a foregone conclusion 
that this unusual display should receive the New York 
society's gold medal. Another medal 
of the New York society was won 
by Joseph Tansey for the Tilford 
Estate at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., with 
a collection of single and anemone- 
flowered chrysanthemums, which 
scored the highest number of points 
of any competitive exhibit in the 
show. 

When visitors entered the main 
hall, they were struck with the fact 
that an entirely new plan had been 
adopted this year. This plan in- 
volved the use of wide archways set 
up as part of the garden arrange- 
ment. The entry of Anthony Sailer 
of the Redmond Cross estate at 
Bernardsville, N. J., won first prize 
and The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society’s medal for the most merito- 
rious exhibit at the show. Japanese 
lanterns made of bulrushes were 


Chrysanthemums Now Take 
the Centre of the Stage 





A first prize wreath at the Boston show. 


set at each side of this arch and the base was surrounded 
by low-growing, spoon-flowered chrysanthemums. An exhibit 
set up by Alfred Reoch for the Mitchell estate at Oyster Bay 
was equally unique. Mr. Reoch 
used red cedar strips for his arch- 
ways and enclosed his garden 
with a cedar fence. 

The bays around the room 
were filled with group arrange- 
ments, many of them on an impressive scale. Charles H. Totty 
of Madison, N. J., had a very large commercial display show- 
ing cut chrysanthemums in variety. George Gillies showed a 
large group of thread petalled chrysanthemums raised from 
Japanese seed. Naturally they aroused particular interest. 

However, the show was not confined wholly to chrysan- 
themums. The Twombly estate, Convent, N. J. (Robert 
Tyson, gardener), and the Manville estate of Pleasantville, 
N. Y. (John Watts, gardener) had large groups of flowering 
and foliage plants. The Constable estate at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
(James Stuart, gardener) had an imposing group of nerines, 
which included all the colors to be found in this family. 

Orchids were shown prominently. Indeed, they have come 
to be one of the most important features of New York’s Fall 
Show. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s gold medal 
was awarded to Lager and Hurrell of Summit, N. J., for what 
the judges considered the best orchid exhibit. In the group 
were many large specimen cattleyas, some having as many as 
ten flowers. An award of merit was also given Lager and Hurrell 
for the best American raised seedling, a cross between Cattleya 
trian@i and the lezlio-cattleya His Majesty. Another outstand- 
ing orchid group was put up by the Dalton estate, Rumson, 
N. J. (G. J. Ciejka, gardener). 


Boston's Autumn Show 
OSTON’S four-day Autumn 


show was notable for its gar- 
dens and groups, its general arrange- 
ment being entirely different from 
that of the New York show. Natu- 
rally, chrysanthemums _predomi- 
nated, the main hall being devoted 
to them exclusively. This hall, how- 
ever, was made into a great garden, 
instead of showing a collection of 
specimen plants. The walls were 
lined with evergreen trees to help 
create an outdoor atmosphere. One 
end of the hall was devoted entirely 
to a large garden set up for Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut 
Hill by their superintendent, Peter 
Arnott—one of the finest exhibits of 
the kind ever seen in Boston. The 
garden included a strikingly hand- 
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some statue, seats, an iron gate, and a square bed of yellow 
chrysanthemums in the foreground. Other chrysanthemums 
were used to form a border for the broad lawn. Among the 
varieties used in this exhibit were Fireball, Smith's Innocence, 
Little America, New York and Yellow Oneta. 

Adjoining this exhibit was another handsome garden set 
up by Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Crowninshield of Marblehead, 
Mass. (Thomas Murray, superintendent). A lovely pool with 
a small fountain was included in this exhibit and flagstone 
paths were used with particular success. In this garden were such 
varieties as Red Rover, Stuart Smith, Millie, White Wonder, 
Sonia, Calypso and Oneta. Both the Webster and Crownin- 
shield gardens received gold medals. 

Directly opposite the Crowninshield garden stood a unique 
exhibit set up by the Gardner Museum (John Sullivan, gar- 
dener) in the Japanese manner, with bamboo gates and fences 
setting off a large collection of Japanese spider chrysanthe- 
mums, which excited much attention and won a gold medal. 

Ernest Borowski of Norwood, Mass., used chrysanthemums 
and shrubby material to produce a chrysanthemum bazaar 
such as might be found in the Orient. Visitors were particu- 
larly enthusiastic over some handsome specimens of Nandina 
domestica in this exhibit because of the highly colored foliage. 

William T. Walke & Sons, Salem, Mass., have exhibited 
amaryllises with great success at many Boston shows, but their 
display of chrysanthemums this year showed that they can 
grow these flowers equally well. 

The center of the main hall was filled with an unusually 
attractive long, narrow bed of chrysanthemums set up by the 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston. This bed was edged 
with pachysandra. 

Mrs. E. D. Brandegee of Brookline, Mass. (George Hewitt, 
gardener) won a first prize for a large group of chrysanthe- 
mums in the loggia. Here, too, was a very interesting exhibit 
of house plants set up by Carter & Sons. Rays, Inc. of Bridge- 
water, Mass., received a first prize for house plants. 

The stage end of the lecture hall was filled with cascade 
chrysanthemums and other kinds in variety, set up by Hoff- 
man the Florist, of Boston. In this hall, too, were many ex- 
cellent specimen chrysanthemums, several exhibits of orchids, 
notable groups of begonias and many house plants, including 
an unusual exhibit of rex begonias from the North Street 
Greenhouses, Danielson, Conn. Among the rex varieties were 
King Edward, His Majesty, Abel Carriere, and Pearl Hume. 
The Gardner Museum showed the English type of begonias 
with such varieties as Exquisite, Sunrise, Optima, Pink Per- 
fection and Emita. The specimen of Exquisite was so out- 
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standing that it was awarded a silver medal. Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall, mother of the Massachusetts governor, exhibited 
beautiful specimen chrysanthemums grown by her gardener 
George Palmer. 

Visitors to the exhibition were constantly asking about the 
blue orchid Vanda ceerulea, featured in the newspapers. This 
was found in the well-arranged orchid exhibit, set up by Mr. 
Edwin S. Webster, and carried 20 flowers on a single spray. 
The dendrobium Louis Bleriot attracted much attention. 

Mrs. Galen L. Stone of Marion, Mass. (George Holliday, 
gardener) featured well-grown cypripediums, including Royal 
Monarch, Pixie, Dreadnaught, and Queen Alexandra. Butter- 
worth’s of Framingham, Mass., set up handsome specimen 
orchids on imported stands. 

Mrs. C. G. Mixter of Brookline, Mass., received a special 
award for fan-shaped chrysanthemums; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lewis of Sherbourne, Mass., showed handsome chrysanthe- 
mums in pots. 

The winner in the class for artificial wreaths was ‘““The 
Arrangers’’ of Marblehead, Mass. The Newton Center 
(Mass.) Garden Club won first prize in the class for garlands, 
and the Garden Section of the Amherst Women’s Club first 
in the class for Christmas gift baskets. A new class for living 
Christmas trees attracted special attention, the first place being 
won by the Amateur Gardeners’ Club of Cohasset, Mass., 
and Miss Elizabeth Woolley was given a silver medal for an 
attractive home, lighted for the Christmas holidays. 

Visitors to the show were surprised to find large and hand- 
some exhibits of apples in the lower lecture hall. They were 
brought in by Parker Bros. of Fiskdale, Mass., and William 
J. Place of Concord, Mass. In that hall, too, was a large and 
impressive exhibit of gourds around which visitors lingered. 
They were set up by Mr. Wilbur J. Munroe of Melrose, Mass., 
Mr. Frederic Anderson of Grafton, Mass. and Mrs. Charles J. 
Lincoln of Amherst, N. H. These gourds appeared in many 
unique shapes and were arranged with skill and discrimination. 

The small exhibition hall on the street floor was devoted 
entirely to Christmas wreaths, baskets, and arrangements 
by garden clubs. This was one of the most interesting features 
of the show and was put on by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in co-operation with the New England Wild- 
flower Society, of which Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby is president. 
The winning wreath in the natural class attracted particular 
attention because of its novel character, resulting from the free 
use of mullein leaves, some of which had been so arranged as 
to simulate a lovely gray-colored flower. This exhibit was 
entered by the West Roxbury Garden Club. 
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The gold medal garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster at the Autumn flower show in Boston, Mass. 














The Shasta daisy Nobilis is semi-double and blooms most of the Summer. 





The Shasta Daisy—a Plant Sensation 


New forms make it one of the 
garden's most important subjects 


HASTA daisies have come to the front very rapidly in 
S the past two or three years. This form of the chrysan- 

themum was produced by Luther Burbank, who crossed 
the common ox-eye daisy with the larger, coarser English 
daisy, Chrysanthemum maximum. Later, seedlings of this 
cross were again mated with another continental species, C. 
lacustre. To obtain the clear, pure white flower now seen, the 
Asiatic variety, C. nipponicum, was obtained from Japan. 
Therefore, the modern Shasta daisy is a true hybrid. Con- 
tinuation of this work has been carried on in recent years by 
such notable men as Major N. F. Vanderbilt, William H. 
Henderson, and the late Richard Diener. 

The original daisies did not blossom until their second year 
but the modern Shasta daisies not only bloom their first year 
from seed, but some varieties bloom both Spring and Fall. 
Snowbank, single, with a clean yellow center, is in this class. 
It blooms early in the Spring and the latter part of August 
it blooms again. The Shasta daisy, 
Nobilis, is a charming semi-double 
variety, blooming several weeks earlier 
than Snowbank. It, also, will give 
blossoms all Summer, if the spent, 
faded flowers are kept cut. 

Two other varieties are worthy of 
mention, Esther Read and G. Marconi. 
Esther Read was introduced from 
England several years ago. It grows 
18 inches high, is medium sized, and 
fully double. It resembles a large 
double pyrethrum. G. Marconi is also 
double, but shows some yellow center, 
and is very much larger. It is reputed 
to grow seven inches in diameter but, 
as yet, I have not been able to produce 
blooms larger than five and three- 
quarter inches. It is everblooming, 
however, free-flowering, and _per- 


fectly formed. G. Marconi is the most 








Snowbank is a new single-flowered Shasta daisy. 


beautiful daisy I have seen and its seedlings are consistently 
good. 

Like all true hybrids, named varieties of these magnificent 
daisies are not reproduced by seeds. They are increased by 
divisions and cuttings taken from the original plants. How- 
ever, new varieties are easily raised from seed and a large per- 
centage of them will be worth retaining. Only seed from the 
newest and best should be planted. 

From a large package of seed you should obtain all types, 
single, double, anemone-flowered; also petals long, broad, 
slender and often curled and twisted. Others may be laciniated, 
quilled, spoon-shaped and serrated. In size they range from 
dainty little blossoms, less than two inches, to enormous 
blooms over eight inches on stems three feet or more tall. No 
two daisies are exactly alike, although many are similar. To 
many people, size is the most important requisite; to me, color, 
perfection of form, freedom of bloom, hardiness and resistance 
to disease are more to be desired. Nearly all Shasta daisies are 
white, although cream or pale lemon-yellow flowers are some- 
times seen. There is as much variation in the leaves and roots, 
as in the blossoms. The leaves may be 
broad, slender, dark green, light green 
and yellowish green. I had two plants 
this year, the leaves of which were 
rather yellow from the seedling stage 
until the leaves were killed by freez- 
ing weather. The daisy leaves are ser- 
rated or incised. Some roots literally 
fall apart, on being dug, while others 
have to be broken with an axe or a 
spade. 

I sow my seed in January or early 
February in flats or pots, barely cov- 
ering the seed with finely sifted peat 
moss. The seed germinates rather un- 
evenly, but most of it may be expected 
to appear in from two to four weeks. 
When three or four true leaves have 
formed, I transplant into a box at 
least four inches deep. As soon as the 
weather is suitable, usually the latter 
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part of March, I set the boxes into a coldframe. Not much 
top growth is made during the cold weather, but the plants 
develop an extensive root system. Early in May I transplant 
them into the garden, setting them about eight inches apart. 
The seedlings begin to bloom late in July. A small percentage 
do not bloom the first year. 

Shasta daisies need a rich, sweet soil and plenty of moisture 
to attain their maximum beauty. For very large blooms, dis- 
budding is necessary. After the buds show, weak applications 
of liquid manure will increase the size of the blossoms and 
give added length to the stems. However, too much nitro- 
geneous fertilizers will soften the blooms and lessen their 
keeping quality. 

At present Shasta daisies cannot be considered reliably 
hardy, but it seems to me that many of the losses reported are 
due to improper cultural practises, rather than any inherent 
weakness in the strain. Spring is the best time to divide the 
plants but, they may be separated after they have finished 
blooming. In any case, this work should not be done later 
than the early part of September. Never use any quick-acting 
fertilizer in the Fall. The only season that I lost any appre- 
ciable number of plants, I mixed peat moss and poultry 
manure with the soil, when resetting my plants late in August. 
The plants grew vigorously during the Fall, but the new soft 
growth was not able to survive the Winter. 

I have never used any Winter protection and from several 
hundred plants usually lose less than ten per cent. If protection 
is deemed necessary, evergreen boughs are good. It is not wise 
to use material that will hold moisture, such as peat moss, as 
the fleshy root stalks rot easily. Specimen or choice plants may 
be placed in a coldframe for the Winter. Some varieties will 
bloom indoors in the Winter. A seven-inch pot is necessary 
and some feeding is advantageous. 

Shasta daisies are fortunate in not being bothered by insects 
and diseases to any great extent. However, the stalk borer does 
some damage, especially to seedling blooms, and the flea beetle 
accounts for a few deformed blossoms. 


—kKenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


New Light on the Blossom End Rot 


oo" year gardeners are faced with the problem of blos- 
som end rot on tomatoes. Until comparatively recently 
this was considered a fungus disease and attempts were made 
to control it by spraying. However, the 
Connecticut Experiment Station at New 
Haven has been working on the subject and 


Trade Paper Humor 





Dr. Horsfal states that it is caused by the 
excessive removal of water from the fruit 
and leaves. 

Under ordinary conditions, a balance is 
maintained between the amount of water 
drawn up by the roots and that given off 
by the leaves. Anything that disrupts this 
balance reacts on the tomatoes. A period of 
hot dry weather, particularly after a rainy 
spell that has caused an excess of soft top 
growth, will produce the rot. Dr. Horsfal 
also found this to be true in the case of 
strong winds. The moisture is taken from 
the leaves so fast that they, in turn, draw on 
the supply in the fruits. The blossom end 
suffers most and a breakdown occurs within 
the cells in that region with the result that 
what is called blossom end rot appears. \) 

Consequently, the one and only way to 
prevent this rot is to keep the plants grow- 
ing slowly but steadily. To allow soft, 
sappy growth through over-fertilizing or 
watering invites trouble. 














—Courtesy of Florists’ Review. 


“‘Ah wants to wire some flowers to a 
gicl friend.” 
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Real Conservation for Birds 


THINK that every gardener and bird lover, no matter how 

small a place he may possess, should set apart one section 
as a bird sanctuary. My own place is small, 100 by 110 feet, 
yet one corner has been left in a wild state. In this miniature 
woodland are native cedars, shadbush, Aronia arbutifolia, 
wild cherry and elders which furnish natural nesting places 
and food. After snowstorms I always clear patches under the 
trees and here many birds are kept busy scratching among the 
leaves and ground cover plants. Garden clubs could accomplish 
much by maintaining public bird sanctuaries. Except in sec- 
tions where man has interfered drastically with the balance of 
nature, I believe Spring and Summer feeding of birds is un- 
wise. Too much coddling of young birds is apt to induce the 
habit of looking for “‘hand-outs’’ instead of scratching for 
their own living. 

One point seems to be surprisingly overlooked by bird con- 
servationists and that is the havoc wrought among birds by 
cats, especially the semi-wild cat. I have taken this question 
up many times with bird societies but so far nothing practical 
seems to have been accomplished. If one suggests a license for 
cats, One is met with the answer, “Cats do not go mad and 
attack humans like dogs.’’ Such a statement is untrue but, in 
any event, the destruction of thousands of birds every season 
still works far more against the best interest of man. A license 
on cats would limit their numbers and bring in revenue to the 
states when governments are hard put to meet expenses. 

Putting bells on cats is of little use. A cat moves so stealthily 
that the bells never ring until it is too late. Even if a cow bell 
should be attached to the cat’s collar, what good would this 
do in the case of nestlings that have not learned to fly? Keeping 
cats indoors at night and early morning is a good plan. All 
that I can say is I tried it, but my cat made my nights so hideous, 
I either had to let him out or give up sleep—I got rid of the cat! 

—Mary A. Homans. 
Amityville, N. Y. 


Irises With Musical Names 


HEN looking over some old flower catalogues a few years 

ago I came across a number of irises named for musical 
terms, and as my love for flowers and music has always been 
about equal, I thought it might be interesting to have a musical 
border of irises. Since the prices seemed prohibitive, I tempo- 
rarily abandoned the idea, as my plant budget did not allow 
so much for a ‘‘whimsy,”’ but in last year’s 
catalogue from the same firm I found these 
irises listed at only $2.50. 

I ordered them immediately and was 
well rewarded this Spring with a charming 
display of color. The border so far holds 
Andante, Cantata, Cantabile, Cadenza, 
Romance, Reverie, Largo, Euphony, Cava- 
tina, Sonata, Aubade (Morning Song), 
Serenade, and with Impressario to lead the 
orchestra and Eros, the god of love, watch- 
ing over them, they have created a real 
symphony. 

Perhaps this little idea may give other 
iris lovers a desire to express their hobby 
in color, through historical or fictional 
characters, actors, singers and the like. I 
must admit, however, that the list of names 
at present offers little for developing a 
hobby border. Unless one were interested 
in names suggestive of old-time sleeping 
cars or ancient kings and queens, the list is 
not very inspiring. Cannot our hybridizers 
offer something new in nomenclature? 

-—Lucy B. Leitch. 














Covington, Va. 




















How to deal with their 


House Plants Which Need Coddling 


particular idiosyncrasies 


OW that our gardens are leafless and forlorn it is a joy 
to turn to indoor flowers, just quickening into life and 
beauty. Leaves are unfolding, buds appearing and hopes 

are high for blooms at Thanksgiving and Christmas on the 
old lobster cactus, Zygocactus truncatus, for there is an early- 
blooming variety called the Thanksgiving cactus which has 
flowers of salmon-red instead of the familiar cerise. In Brazil 
this plant grows on tree trunks, like an orchid, but long ago 
it accustomed itself to growing in pots of soil. The pot should 
be small, for it blooms better when potbound, and the drain- 
age must be good. Mix equal parts of sand with the loam, a 
generous amount of leafmold, a little cow manure and bone 
meal. Keep the soil well moistened until the buds appear, then 
give less water or the buds will drop. After the flowering 
season is over, the plant may be given less sun and water and 
when Summer comes sink the pot in the garden near a shrub 
which will partially shade it and let it rest. 

Saintpaulias or African violets are appearing in many win- 
dows now. They are one of the few plants which will give a 
constant succession of blue flowers, often blooming for two 
or three months, rest a few weeks and then start blooming 
again. ‘Blue Boy”’ is the best variety, bearing deep blue flow- 
ers with brilliant yellow centers. It should be grown in a 
northeast window where it will get strong light and only a 
little morning sun. Keep the air as moist as possible and give 
all the water which the plant will absorb from the saucer. 
The velvety leaves will not tolerate water upon them and the 
crown will quickly rot if wet. The soil should be lightened 
with sand and leaf mold. Propagate in March by setting leaves 
in sand under glass. The African violet is one plant which 
benefits by a few hours each night under a 100-watt electric 
light bulb. 

For constant bloom, the plumbagos, red, white or blue, 
cannot be surpassed. The blue Plumbago capensis from South 
Africa is the most common. It is tall and slender, almost but 
not quite, a vine. The blue flowers, in terminal corymbs, re- 
semble the Phlox divaricata of our Spring gardens in form and 
color. It is a rampant grower. The variety alba is similar but 
has white flowers and is not so sturdy in growth. P. rosea 
coccinea from Southern Asia is different in form and flower. 
It is a vigorous, compact plant, not at all vine-like, with broad, 
heavy leaves and the rose-red flowers borne in terminal spikes 
are ten inches long. 

The plumbagos grow well in good garden soil with a little 
bone meal added and all demand much water, the red variety 
even more than the blue or white. Its broad leaves droop 
piteously if it gets a bit dry. Water twice daily, both from 
above and in the saucer, giving all the plant will absorb. One 
can hardly give these plants too much water. They like a cool 
room, full sun and as much fresh air as possible. Propagate 
from tender tips in Fall or Spring by setting in sand under 
glass. An old aquarium, Wardian case or even a pot of sand 
with a glass tumbler over it will serve, for they root easily. 

If you like foliage plants, the cissus family is interesting. 
The most familiar is Cissus (or Vitis) rhombifolia, the so- 
called Japanese grape, really a native of the West Indies and 
South America. It is a very decorative trailing plant with 
smooth tri-foliate leaves, is easily grown in ordinary soil and 
is free from insects. C. discolor, a native of Java, is more diffi- 
cult to grow, as it must have moist, warm air. With that and 
rich soil, it grows easily. The long, pointed leaves are purplish 
beneath, velvety-green, mottled with silvery-white above. It 
climbs by long smooth tendrils. C. striata is a dainty little 
vine from Chile and southern Brazil. Like the others, it climbs 
by tendrils. 





A ready-made window garden provides space for many house plants. 


The five-foliate leaves are about the size of a quarter and 
faintly striped. These three varieties will thrive in northeast 
windows. C. adenopodus has the form of C. rhombifolia, but 
has velvety three-parted leaves, olive green above, deep red 
beneath. The tendrils are smooth, deep red and a foot long and 
will quickly twist about any plant within reach. It likes a 
sunny window and plenty of water. 

So far, I have had considerable success in growing my calla 
lily begonia in a new way. To follow this plan begin by 
propagating in the Spring from an all-green basal shoot. This 
will be more vigorous than a tip shoot with white leaves. 
When well-rooted in sand, pot in two parts good garden loam, 
one part sand, one-half part leafmold and one-half part old 
cow manure. Keep the plant in a northeast window where it 
will get early morning sun and water carefully until growth 
starts. Then, it may be given more sun. By mid-June it may 
be taken from the pot and set in the garden in full sun. Put 
a small shovelful of peat under the plant to stimulate root 
growth and, if the Summer is dry, keep it well watered. 

In the Fall lift it carefully and transfer it to a good-sized 
pot which has been lined with dry cow manure. Put some peat 
in the bottom of the pot, use the potting mixture given above, 
set the plant in a sunny window, water freely and watch it 
grow! I have seen one grown by this method which could not 
be covered by a bushel basket. After the shoots have grown 
to good length, producing the white calla leaves and red flow- 
ers, they will turn brown and look very sick. Consider that 
this shoot has done its work and cut it back nearly to the base. 
Soon, new strong green growth will start. Do not cut all the 
shoots back at once, as it is too much of a shock to the plant. 

At this time of year there is much complaint about falling 
leaves on house plants. A certain amount of this is natural 
after the shock of transplanting into pots and bringing them 
into the dry indoor air. If the plants are brought in before 
the furnace fires are started, while the windows and doors may 
still be open, there will be less trouble. Plants brought from a 
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greenhouse usually drop some leaves when brought into the 
window garden. Give them more air and spray more often 
than the other plants and do not expect them to become accli- 
mated to their new conditions for some weeks. 

Falling leaves may also be caused by drafts, too much water, 
too little water or by green aphis which often appear in the 
Fall. Any of the tobacco insecticides may be used as a spray 
or the plants may be dipped into the solution. If you have 
none on hand, spray vigorously with cold water. Be careful 
not to set the plants back in a sunny window when wet, or 
the leaves will blister. 

Watch for mealy bugs in the axils of the leaves, especially 
on coleus, although any plant may harbor them. Any plant, 
newly arrived from a greenhouse should be viewed with a sus- 
picious eye for a while. The florists wage unceasing war on all 
pests and the plants may look clean and healthy at first, until 
the unseen eggs hatch out. If there are only a few mealy bugs 
on a plant, they may be touched with a toothpick or a fine 
brush dipped in denatured alcoho! and sprayed afterward with 
clear water. Lemon oil is an excellent spray for mealy bugs. 

If you see worm casts — round granules of soil —in your 
flower pots, knock the plants out of the pots and pull out the 
worms, if the latter can be seen. I believe that some growers 
set their pots in water to the rim with the result that the 
worms come to the surface when the soil is filled with water. 
As a matter of fact, however, worms do no real damage to the 
plants. Soil containing them is usually good soil. Also, give 
your plants fresh air every day between ten and three o'clock, 
for they need fresh air just as much as you do. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 





Pecky cypress blocks used to make an unusual walk. 


More Light on Daphnes 


oe the number of contributions on the growing of 
Daphne cneorum it would appear there are as many methods 
as there are persons trying to grow it. H. A. Fee says (Novem- 
ber 1 Horticulture): ‘‘Give D. cneorum a poor, well-drained, 
alkaline, sandy soil with a chance for a root run under rocks 
and no coddling.” 

I agree with ‘“‘no coddling,’ but sand being siliceous it is 
hardly proper to call it alkaline. The significance of roots run- 
ning under rocks lies undoubtedly in the fact that the roots 
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are searching for a cool, moist spot and they find it under 
rocks (the bigger the better) where it is always cooler and 
there is always residual moisture even in the very hottest of 
weather. 

My own experience and observations lead me to say, ‘‘Give 
D. cneorum a well-drained soil very rich in humus and forget 
alkalinity altogether.’’ I have some 50 plants scattered in all 
sorts of places; the happiest and most luxuriant ones are in 
soil rich in humus, with decidedly acid reaction and not too 
dry. Three years ago I started half a dozen plants from cut- 
tings in our school border. The subsoil, as is usual in central 
New York, is a worthless, sticky clay. The top soil is virtually 
made to order—six inches of sandy loam heavily enriched 
with humus. No lime of any kind has been added. These 
plants are now clumps three feet in diameter and rapidly 
spreading. They are in full sun and fully exposed to the fury 
of drying Winter winds. 

A cooler climate, more moisture in Summer and less wind 
in Winter undoubtedly would be more to their liking. Last 
September they were just ready to burst into autumnal bloom 
when an ungodly drouth of six weeks struck them and blasted 
all the buds. The plants themselves were not injured. 

In their natural habitat, as I have seen them growing in 
the alpine pastures above timber line—hundreds of acres of 
them—these plants grow on rich turfy loam underlain by solid 
granite rock and not a smell of lime within miles. The soil 
is mostly weathered granitic débris plus humus. The climate 
is cool, breezy and moist all Summer long. The drainage is 
good, of course, for the ground lies at an angle of 45 degrees, 
but a thin sheet of cool water is continually flowing along 
the face of the rock, supplying fresh water to the roots. In 
Winter the plants sleep under a six-foot blanket of snow— 
from September until the end of May. 

I am really verv much and pleasantly surprised that D. 
cneorum would consent to grow at all under our hot, dry, 
dusty, devastating Summer and Winter climatic conditions, 
but it does. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


Walk of Pecky Cypress 


WAS greatly interested in the article on garden walks which 

appeared in the October 15 issue of Horticulture. May I 
call your attention to still another type, pleasing to both eyes 
and feet? I refer to the walk of pecky cypress blocks which 
was made in the garden of the Florida state exhibit at the 
New York world’s fair. The pattern of this walk was laid 
with blocks the approximate size and shape of bricks, varied 
at intersections with a round cross-cut through the tree. Be- 
tween the rectangular and occasional circular blocks, grass seed 
has been sown—its greenness a pleasant contrast with the soft 
brown of the pecky cypress. Personally, I liked the walk fully 
as well before the grass seed came up. 

Pecky cypress is soft and springy, easy to walk on and 
naturally exceptionally durable. As a further recommendation, 
the landscape engineer in charge of the Florida garden told 
me that pecky cypress is impervious to attack bv termites. 

—Dorothy H. Jenkins. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Ivy Short Cut Described 


E HAVE found a convenient way for keeping on hand 

a constant supply of ivy cuttings ready-rooted for small 
pot planting. We sink a small bottle in the large ivy pot level 
with the soil. The cuttings remain to all appearances, part of 
the original and are sure to get their necessary supply of water. 
This plan is so easy and so satisfactory that I am moved to 
describe it for the benefit of other amateurs. 

—Elsie Downing. 

Cambridge, Mass. 








Wonder Plants and Plant Wonders* 


Some of Nature's activities which 
are very difficult of explanation 


who accepts the theory of evolution must believe that 

there were plants in many forms millions of years before 
animal life first appeared on the land or on the sea. There were 
great trees, giant ferns, tangled vines, and countless strange 
forms of plant life long before dinosaurs existed. Most of 
them are known today only as fossils. Occasionally, one like 
the ginkgo tree bridges a gap, but a very recent one, even at 
that. 

Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill makes these facts plain in his new 
book on plant wonders before he begins to discuss the strange 
and curious plants of the present day. Indeed, he goes farther 
and tells just what constitutes a plant, differentiating between 
those kinds which are fixed and those which have definite in- 
dependent movement, like the lizard tree and the walking 
ferns which may travel far from their original source. 

The author gives considerable attention to mosses, describ- 
ing them as extremely lovely when studied under a microscope. 
Many are covered with beautiful flowers, resembling daisies, 
marigolds, dahlias, or peonies of various hues, but all too small 
to be seen by the naked eye. Were 
it not for the mosses, most of our 
earth would be bare of all plant 
or animal life, for animals cannot 
exist without plants and the first 
plants to find root-hold on barren 
spots are the mosses and the 
lichens. Many persons confuse 
these two groups, but they are 
quite distinct. Lichens are not 
fixed plants, but combinations of 
two separate kinds of different 
orders. Every lichen consists of a 
fungus and an alga living together 
on such intimate terms that they appear to be a single plant. 
There are few stranger combinations in all the plant world. 

After dealing adequately with the lower forms of plant life, 
the author turns to other interesting kinds. Chapter two is 
headed, ‘“The Plant Department Store.’’ In it are described 
many kinds of economic plants, many of which the reader is 
certain to find unfamiliar. Take, for example, the paddle tree, 
which grows in the South American jungles. Its trunk con- 
sists of numerous hips or flanges a foot or more in width and 
barely an inch in thickness. It doesn’t take long for an Indian 
with a machete to cut off a portion and speedily provide him- 
self with a perfectly good paddle. If he needs a spear, the 
Indian obtains the strong, straight midrib of a palm leaf, fits 
a razor-edged piece of bamboo to one end, and has a most 
efficient weapon. If he breaks his six-fogt bow, he makes a 
substitute by splitting a stem of bamboo length- 


Pete ws are the oldest forms of life on this planet. One 





Left: South of the equator. 
Right: North of the equator. 


wise, getting the string from a clump of hemp or Barrel palm as it grows in Cuba. 


arrow grass, which also provides excellent ar- 
rows. If he is civilized enough to want to prac- 
tice shaving, all he needs are the tiny blades from 
a species of climbing grass with edges as keen as 
any steel razor. 

The yellow tendrils of the soap vine, moist- 
ened and rubbed on the face, provide as good a 
lather as one might wish. If no soap vines are 
handy, a soap bark tree will do as well or, for 
that matter, the roots of the Spanish bayonet 
or yucca, with which most garden makers are 

*“Wonder Plants and Plant Wonders.”” by A. Hyatt 


Verrill. Published by D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 
Price $3.00. 





familiar, for yucca roots are said 
by the author to provide excellent 
soap. This is something to remem- 
ber in the event of a soap famine. 
Ready-made brushes and combs are 
provided by the leaf stem of the 
palmetto and the stem of a grugru- 
palm. If you do not like to wash in 
the river, you can fashion an excel- 
lent bowl from the hard-shelled 
fruits of the calabash tree. 

Cannon balls: which grow on 
trees are no surprise to natives of 
the West Indies, but they never fail 
to astonish those who see them for the first time, for they are 
almost as hard and heavy as the genuine article—they are rusty 
looking, too. 

Even the youngsters, fortunate enough to be born in the 
tropics, have not been overlooked by Nature, for the author 
describes toys that grow on trees. An excellent toy boat may 
be made from a palm bud and the kite-tree will provide oval 
leaves 18 to 20 inches long with stout midribs, which make 
excellent kites when furnished with string from a small liana. 

It is a problem in the North to keep trees from dying. The 
author points out that in the tropical lands the problem is to 
keep them from living. What appears to be a hedge made of 
trees may really be a fence, the posts of which have taken 
root and sent out branches in all directions. One of the greatest 
difficulties in Central America is in keeping telephone poles 
from sprouting. Even railway ties take root, it seems, unless 
they are treated with some chemical. 

Come to think of it, however, there are some plants which 
persist to a remarkable degree even in the North. This is par- 
ticularly true of willows. In this connection, the author says 
that all the weeping willows of Great Britain and America 
owe their existence to a fragment of a basket used to contain 
figs sent to England from Smyrna. A withe from this basket 
was planted on the banks of the Thames, sprouted, and even- 
tually grew into a fine weeping willow. The author goes on 
with the story to say that years later a young British officer 
plucked a twig of this willow and carried it across the sea to 
this land. At the end of the Revolutionary War he presented 
it to the son of Mrs. Washington and it became the ancestor 
of all the weeping willows in the United States. 

For years a certain botanist of wide repute in India insisted 
that plants have intelligence and Mr. Verrill calls attention to 
the fact that plants often do things which are hard to explain, 
except on the theory that they possess a certain sort of sense, 
which might be called intelligence. Many instances are given 
to clinch this argument. Then the author points out that vines 
which climb by twining spirally from left to right, or clock- 
wise, in the North, invariably twine from right to left, or 
counter-clock wise, south of the equator. 

Nothing will induce a northern spiralling vine to reverse 
its direction and grow upward from right to left. . . . South 
of the equator the vines (with few exceptions) are just as 
stubborn when it comes to spiralling from left to right. 
Moreover, seeds from a vine which, north of the equator, 
spirals from left to right will produce vines south of the 
equator which will grow only from right to left. 

Most garden makers are familiar with the 
common sensitive plant, which closes its leaves 
at a touch, but the tropics have much larger 
plants which instantly close if a person or a 
large animal passes near them. Even a sudden 
or a loud noise will affect them in the same way, 
it seems, and some trailing vines will close every 
leaf from tip to ground at the slightest touch. 
It is a strange sight to see hundreds of leaves 








A tree form of the sensitive plant. 
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all shrivelling and closing one after another in rapid succession 
for a dozen yards or more. Amazingly swift is the reaction of 
the leaves of these plants and within the fraction of a second 
every leaf over an area several yards in diameter will be tightly 
shut. Then when the plant finds that it was a false alarm the 
leaves open one by one. 

This may seem like merely a reflex action, but the author 
points out that after the plants have been disturbed a few times 
and find that no harm results they decline to close their leaves 
and remain wide open, regardless of how often they are 
touched. Is this intelligence? Well, even the author does not 
presume to say. 

Mr. Verrill thinks that the lizard tree of the West Indian 
forests might better be called the ‘‘centipede tree.’’ In any event, 
its habits are extremely curious. Joints often break off and 
fall. If they reach the ground, they appear to crawl along, but 
actually move by budding out new joints at one end. These 
joints, the author says, grow unerringly in the direction of 
the nearest tree. Reaching the tree, the plant begins to climb 
and in turn throws off sections to keep on spreading. 

Mr. Verrill thinks that North America has missed some 
good bets in the matter of food. Tropical America, it appears, 
has many varieties of the sweet potato, some yellow, some 
pink, some red, some purple, and some green. Many of them 
have dry mealy flesh which is no sweeter than that of the least 
sweet of white potatoes. Perhaps more of them would be 
used here, if they were better known. The Peruvians, it ap- 
pears, have tomatoes and peppers, too, which provide excellent 
food but which are unknown in the United States. Some of 
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How ROSE FOLIAGE IS AFFECTED BY EXCESS FERTILIZERS IN THE SOIL 


In the upper row center are normal leaves. At left (A) is shown excess potash 
injury, and at right (B) excess ammonium sulfate injury. The lower row 
(C and D) shows leaves injured by excess nitrate of soda, those at the left 
(C) being young, and those at the right (D) old leaves. 


the Peruvian tomatoes will stand the severest frosts and the 
Andes have a tomato which, at a height of 10,000 feet, is 
born on vines that clamber riotously over trees and buildings. 

The author has much more to say about plants which pro- 
vide food, but it is necessary for this reviewer to skip to those 
which have other uses—smoking, for example. The author 
claims that when the Spaniards first saw Indians smoking 
tobacco in the West Indies and asked the name of the strange 
plant, the Indians mistook their request and gave them the 
name of the pipe, which was “‘toba-go.”’ So tobago became the 
accepted name among the Spaniards and in the corrupted form 
of tobacco also became known to all English-speaking people. 

Even Mr. Verrill is unable to tell his readers, however, how 
the Indians learned to smoke tobacco. It is true, nevertheless, 
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that they were drying it and curing it long before white men 
arrived and were using cigars, cigarettes, and pipes, as well as 
chewing the weed and taking snuff. 

This review has merely skimmed the many delightful pages 
in Mr. Verrill’s book and has omitted much which has to do 
with economic plants and others which are used primarily for 
decorative purposes. The book has a great many illustrations, 
some half-tones and some line drawings, the latter being par- 
ticularly helpful in an understanding of the text. Both photo- 
graphs and sketches were made by the author himself, a fact 
which testifies to his versatility. Incidentally, this is a good 
gift book. 


Galls (Often Called Burls) on Trees 


5 sometimes known as galls, occur rather commonly 
on various trees. This note relates to a burl on red maple 
with a trunk diameter of four and one-half inches. The burl 
has a diameter of ten inches and surrounds three-fourths of 
the circumference of the trunk. A section shows that the de- 
formity consists of a mass of abnormal tissues which evidently 
started growing from an early wound near the center of the 
tree. The central or the more abnormal portion of the burl is 
reddish-brown, expands funnel-like from the center of the 
trunk and is margined on either side by normally colored wood 
with annual rings nearly three times the normal width where 
they unite with the discolored part and taper gradually above 
and below to the thickness of the normal wood rings. The 
exterior of the gall has an irregularly wrinkled bark rather 
different from the smooth bark of the normal stem. This 
burl shows 23 distinct annual rings and must have been 
growing during the entire period. 
This gall presumably resulted from an infection, possibly 
by the bacterial organism which produces crown gall in a 
large variety of trees. Another type of burl characterized by 
dense or loose clusters of branches or suppressed buds may 
be produced by plant mites or fungi. In fact, various agents 
which check terminal growth year after year and produce 
local stimulation may cause similar growths. Some of these, 
especially terminal malformations, are caused by species of 
mistletoe and at least one presumably by a virus. 
Terminal deformations may be cut out and burned. It is 
possible that the same treatment could be applied to burls in 
their incipient stages, although ordinarily these are over- 
looked until they have developed to such an extent as to 
make corrective treatment impossible. Ordinarily, burls are 
more curious than injurious and usually are ignored. 


—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Danger in Too Much Fertilizer 


 sagpreaield investigations have shown that it is entirely 
possible to injure plants by over-feeding. Because a little 
fertilizer is helpful, it does not follow that two or three 
times as much is that much more beneficial. Not only is such 

a practice wasteful of fertilizer, but it is very likely to cause 
permanent injury to the plants. Use small amounts of fertilizer 
and use them more often for best results. 

Such advice is based on some very definite laws of Nature. 
All plant foods absorbed from the soil enter the roots dis- 
solved in soil water by the process which we call osmosis. 
Stated in simple terms it means that, if two solutions are 
separated by a membrane such as is found in root hairs, the 
weaker one will be drawn through the membrane by the 
stronger one. Therefore, when any readily available fertilizers 
are applied in too large quantities, there is considerable danger 
that the fertilizer dissolved in the soil will give the soi! water 
a greater concentration than the sap inside of the plants and 
the sap will be drawn out of the plant, resulting in injury to 
the leaves, wilting of the plant or even death. 
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‘Hanging Baskets in City Streets 


EAR EDITOR—The article in Horticulture for Novem- 

ber 15 on the use of hanging baskets in city streets in the 
cities of Victoria, B. C. and Allentown, Pa., was interesting. 
Such baskets add greatly to the charm of any city. During 
recent visits to Europe I have been greatly charmed with them 
in a number of towns and cities in Great Britain. In addition 
to their use in Arbroath in Scotland, they are to be seen in 
Leamington Spa, Cheltenham and other places in England. 
The plants mainly used are geraniums, trailing lobelia, white 
marguerites, fuchsias, ageratums, and Tagetes signata pumila. 
A great many ivy-leaved geraniums are used, too, and the effect 
is beautiful. Petunias are used rather sparingly as they do not 
grow and flower so well as here because of climatic differences. 
The use of window boxes in great numbers in London and 
other cities are also striking features. Many of these are kept 
filled through the entire year, evergreens and berried shrubs 
being used in Winter, followed by bulbous plants, tender bed- 
ding plants, hydrangeas and chrysanthemums in their season. 
On some of the hotels and department stores several changes a 
year are made, while here we see very few of them in our 
cities and then usually a mixture of red geraniums and varie- 
gated vincas, although in some summer resorts like Bar Harbor, 
Me., we see a better variety. 

Ivy-leaved geraniums are used in immense numbers in huge 
iron vases in the great London parks. These vases stand high 
and are often as much as seven to nine feet in diameter. The 
plants are tied to light stakes except near the edges, where they 
are allowed to trail naturally and present a beautiful appear- 
ance, being smothered with bloom in white, salmon, pink, 
rose and pure white colors. In Regents Park.they present a 
wonderful picture each year. 

—wWilliam N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


Certain Shovel Limitations 


EAR EDITOR—The discussion of the spading fork, 
“D” handle square spade and the long-handle spade has 
been very readable, but I do not just follow. It seems too much 
like dividing apples by potatoes and getting lemons. I am not 
a carpenter by trade, but one can find a rip saw, a coarse cross 
cut and a medium fine saw on my bench and there is a ““D”’ 
handle, long-handle and spading fork, hanging in the tool 
house. 

Each implement has its particular field and the fields over- 
lap each other. The long handle is used far more than either 
of the other two but I should dislike being forced to use it to 
fill the wheelbarrow at Spring and Fall cleaning-up time. 

—Edward W. Kimball. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Still More About Shovels 


EAR EDITOR—In some late issues of Horticulture I 
noticed a number of letters regarding the long-handled, 
round-bladed shovel as serviceable in a number of ways. Per- 
sonally, I do not use one. For transplanting larger plants and 
shrubs I have found nothing better than a trenching spade. It 
has a curved blade 15 inches long and six inches wide. 
For making a furrow for seed such as beans and peas I use 
a five-tined dung hook which works more easily and leaves a 
good seed bed. This I also use for coarser hoeing instead of 
the old-fashioned broad hoe. For closer work about the plants 
a Warren hoe is splendid and saves a lot of hand weeding. 
For removing small stones three-quarters of an inch upward, 








a coke fork with tines three-quarters of an inch apart is speedy 
and effective. 

If I could have only one tool I hardly know which I should 
choose, but since different tools are made for different uses, 
I like the four I have mentioned. 

—D. E. Burtner. 
West Lynn, Mass. 


Grit Needed by Birds in Winter 


EAR EDITOR—There have been various articles in 
Horticulture recently about feeding the birds, various 
types of feeding stations, and the like. It is strange to me to 
find no mention of giving the birds grit. During the Winter 
I keep two or three stations and I have found that the birds 
use almost as much grit as they do food. I use ordinary sand 
such as they find in the streets in the Summer. 

In the Fall the birds can get plenty of gravel from various 
places, but when the ground is frozen or there is snow it is 
almost impossible for them to get it. I have found birds as 
large as crows dead in the woods with their crops full of food 
but nothing to grind it with. 

—George H. Crosbie. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Sedum Grows in an Album 
iy. EDITOR—In August some friends of ours living 


in England came for a visit, bringing me some flowers 
and leaves, gathered from their garden, and pressed between 
the black-paper pages of an ordinary photograph album. 
Among the flowers was a little sedum which, when I received 
it, was short and brown. Now, however, each little leaf has 
grown over an inch in length between the pages and is entirely 
green. It is the most unusual specimen I have in my collection 
of hundreds of unique growing things. There must be some 
chemical in the black paper conducive to the growth of this 
sedum to cause its continued life in such a strange environment! 

—Mrs. J. H. Barnhart. 

Danville, Ill. 


A Salad Garden for Canaries 


EAR EDITOR—Our “‘canary garden’’ has been widely 
admired and as we believe it is new we offer the idea to 
your readers. We scatter the bird seed among the pebbles in 
the flower bench on which the pots rest. The moisture and 
sun bring up the green shoots within a week, making an attrac- 
tive growth and a perfect “‘salad’’ for the canaries which pleases 
them greatly. We serve this ‘‘salad’’ regularly, pulling the 
shoots up by the roots, three or four at a time. 
—RMary H. Grover. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Daphne in North Dakota 
EAR EDITOR—In the November | issue I read Mr. H. A. 


Fee’s allusion to the temperamental nature of Daphne 
cneorum. Last Spring I “broke up” some virgin prairie sod, 
that, however, had become much infested with weeds (chiefly 
of European origin) , the result of grain raising since early settle- 
ment days. After a few weeks, when the sod had rotted, I ‘back 
set’’ and planted D. cneorum—purchased from William Borsch 
of Maplewood, Ore., mixing a handful of peat moss in the hole. 
The result has been truly surprising, the plant flowering all 
Summer and Fall and even into November. The plant is twice 
or more its spread of five months ago. 


Hansboro, N. D. —wW. E. H. Porter. 



































Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 

“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No atternpt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1940 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1940. 


What Is the Truth About Vitamin B1? 


ke pgperteb boli: study is establishing the important role which 
the hormone and vitamin groups play in the life of the 
American family. Each passing year discloses new and increas- 
ingly significant findings. Each year witnesses new horticul- 
tural applications of the discoveries of biochemical research. 

Of interest at the moment is the intensive publicity now 
being focused on crystalline Vitamin B,. Scientists have sensed, 
and laboratory experiments have confirmed, the fact that plant 
tissue is affected by complex and sometimes wholly unex- 
plained influences. It must be remembered, however, that ex- 
perimentation as practiced in the modern laboratory is foreign 
to normal gardening procedure. 

The plant physiology department of the California Insti- 
tue of Technology has reported the stimulation of root sys- 
tems through the external application of Vitamin B,. It was 
the discovery that B, is essential to continued cell division of 
root tips, which prompted laboratory activity in this direc- 
tion. B, is normally produced in green leaves and is transported 
to the root system by natural plant processes. Some species of 
plants synthesize the vitamin in quantities appropriately suited 
to the maintenance of healthy development. Others apparently 
exhibit no such tendency. 

It is equally true that certain soil bacteria synthesize Vita- 
min B, in amounts that are adequately calculated to sustain 
vigorous growth in the higher forms of vegetation. The high 
humus soils generally found throughout the East contain the 
vitamins in infinitely greater percentages than the sandy, 
organic-deficient soils of the arid regions. Decaying leaves are 
a regulating factor in keeping some soils perennially supplied 
with vitamin substances. 

Under controlled conditions, the scientists have found that 
fast-growing plants (including annuals such as corn, tomato, 
etc.) do not respond to an externally applied vitamin treat- 
ment. It is assumed that this type of plant species would not 
show an activation of tissue under any circumstances or in any 
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soil. This observation is predicated on the knowledge that 
many varieties are capable of synthesizing their complete vita- 
min requirements. It is equally probable that some of the 
slower-growing trees and shrubs (and perhaps some peren- 
nials and annuals unable to synthesize their requirements) 
would correct the deficiency if exposed to the proper condi- 
tions. No method has been recommended for classifying plants 
into either Vitamin B,-deficient or Vitamin B,-sufficient cate- 
gories. This is an important point to consider. This condition 
can only be indicated by selective trial, with measures taken to 
insure proper comparison with plain-watered controls. 

The lack of unanimity of opinion is theoretically attributed 
to one or more of the following causes: 

1. A sufficiency of B, in much of our soil. 

2. The high chemical or mineral content in some of our 
water. 

3. To the use of an insufficient supply of the vitamin. 

4. To the treatment of plants already containing sufficient 
inherent quantities. 

5. To some unknown environmental condition. 

Little work with Vitamin B, under varying climates and 
varying soil has been done under scientifically controlled con- 
ditions. Many reports of apparently successful trials have not 
been run with the proper controls. Variation of results and 
conflicting reports generally arise with any new gardening 
venture, and due cognizance of these facts should accordingly 
be taken. It is understood that Vitamin B, is sold for experi- 
mental purposes without recommendation as to what it will 
do, or how it will perform as a growth accelerant. 

We can conclude on the basis of present knowledge: 

1. That the presence of Vitamin B, (Thiamin) is a vital 
element in healthy plant growth. 

2. Where a deficiency exists in plant tissue, the addition of 
Vitamin B, might promote pronounced growth activity. 

3. This problem is one of decided interest, and the opinion 
may be ventured that further study will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of root and leaf development, as well as a compre- 
hensive insight into the complexities of plant growth. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


HE annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 

Society was held on Tuesday, November 14, 1939, at 
3:30 p.m., at Philadelphia, with the president, Mr. C. Fred- 
erick C. Stout, in the chair. Announcement was made of the 
election of the following persons to serve on the executive 
council: For the term expiring at the end of 1942, Mr. F. E. 
Dixon, Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., Mr. Fairman R. Furness, Mrs. 
Robert H. Irons, Mrs. Alvan Markle, Jr., Mr. William Clarke 
Mason, Mr. S. S. Pennock, Mr. William J. Serrill, and Mr. 
C. Frederick C. Stout; for term expiring at the end of 1941, 
Mrs. John B. Carson and Mrs. Alan H. Reed; for term expir- 
ing at the end of 1940, Mrs. F. Woodson Hancock. 

The president made an address in which he acquainted the 
members with the present situation of the society and ex- 
plained its plans for the future. He said that the financial 
condition is practically the same as last year and that the 
budget remains about the same for the current year, although 
he had hoped it might be increased. The membership as of 
November 1, 1939, was 3565, as compared with 3480 a year 
ago—a net gain of 85 members. A gain of 17 life members 
was encouraging. 

The secretary, Mr. John C. Wister, presented a report of 
the outstanding events of the past year, and announced some 
important affairs that will take place this Winter. The first 
will be a conservation exhibit of Christmas decorations on 
December 7, in the Suburban Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Philadelphia. 

The president introduced the speaker of the afternoon, 
Professor Ulric Dahlgren of Princeton University, who gave 
an interesting, illustrated talk on ‘‘Gardens Under the Sea.”’ 
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AST Summer I accompanied a group of lily specialists from 
Canada and New York State who gathered at the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph, Ontario, to see several thou- 
sand hybrid lilies developed as the result of breeding work at 
that institution under the able direction of Mr. E. F. Palmer 
and his Kew-trained assistant, Mr. J. C. Taylor. I hardly need 
to say that Mr. Palmer is the originator of Picardy and many 
other fine gladiolus varieties. 

The lily hybrids belonged to the group known as Crow's 
hybrids and combined in varying degrees the blood of Lilium 
regale, L. sargentie and L. myriophyllum superbum, better 
known as L. sulphureum. Mr. Palmer, who had previously 
grown some fine hybrids of this group, crossed these with each 
other with very definite objectives in mind as to flower type, 
placement and season of bloom. The resulting hybrids were 
a magnificent lot of plants from which some interesting and 
outstandingly beautiful new varieties will eventually be selected. 
Two plants in one population had distinctly pink margins 
on the inside of the perianth segments. Perhaps from the 
hybridization of these plants will be obtained pink trumpet 
lilies with the vigor and constitution of L. regale. A similar 
hybrid with a pink margin has received an Award of Merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society in England. 


MONG those viewing the lilies at Guelph was Miss Isabella 
Preston of the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa. 
It was Miss Preston who, in 1916, at Guelph, first made the 
cross between Lilium sargentie and L. regale which produced 
the Creelman lily and its sister hybrids from which the lilies 
at Guelph are descended. My favorite lily pilgrimage is to the 
Central Experimental Farm, where Miss Preston presides over 
the lily garden. Here is one of the best lily collections in 
eastern North America and among them many fine new 
hybrids. 

Of greatest interest to me were the hybrids between L. 
willmottie and a seedling from L. elegans x L. dauricum which 
are known to lily fanciers as ‘‘the stenographer lilies’’ from 
having been named after the stenographers at the experimental 
farm. Seven have been named: two are orange and the rest 
various shades of red. The flowers face outward and all the 
plants are bold and striking, with great vigor. They propagate 
very rapidly from stem bulblets and scales and I am sure they 
are destined to become widely grown and deservedly povular 
as garden lilies. Grace Marshall, Phyllis Cox, Lillian Cum- 
mings, Edna Kean and Brenda Watts are red varieties, while 
Lyla McCann and Muriel Condie are orange. From one of 
these lilies Miss Preston has 
raised the lovely Coronation 
lily, with nodding flowers and 
reflexed petals of a clear bright 
yellow very faintly spotted. It 
is not yet introduced, but we 
may safely assume from its 
parentage that it, too, will be 
a good garden plant. 





HE luckiest lily breeder is, 

perhaps, Tom Barry of 
Lambertville, N. J., who ap- 
plied pollen of Lilium tigrinum 
to L. myriophyllum superbum. 
An insect, however, apparently 
also applied some L. henryi 
pollen at the same time, as 
some of the resulting hybrids 





A new hybrid lily developed at Guelph closely resembles L. browni. 


showed a strong resemblance to that species instead of to L. 
tigrinum. In the second generation the resemblance of some of 
the seedlings to L. henryi is even more marked. Mr. Barry has 
made the most of this accidental cross between L. myriophyl- 
lum superbum and L. henryi and is raising many seedlings 
from a first generation hybrid which has been named T. A. 
Havemeyer in honor of the former president of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, who was keenly interested in lilies. 

The Havemeyer lily and its progeny are extraordinarily 
interesting plants and offer tremendous possibilities to the lily 
breeder. The flowers of the Havemeyer lily have a general re- 
semblance to those of L. henryi but are larger, with broader, 
smoother and more spreading petals which are somewhat 
twisted and recurved. The color is ivory yellow suffused with 
apricot. The seedlings of Havemeyer are very variable. 


OT far from Lambertville, N. J., is Whitesbog, famed as 
the home of Miss Elizabeth White, blueberry breeder and 
cranberry grower. Miss White's interest, encouragement and 
hybridization has had much to do with the establishment of 
the thriving and rapidly expanding commercial blueberry 
industry. Miss White is also a gardener and in the sandy soil 
with its peaty mixture are growing many of the choice and 
dainty pine woods plants. In this soil in which acid soil plants 
are happy is the native Lilium superbum. L. auratum is thriv- 
ing in Miss White’s garden and self-sown seedlings have 
sprung up in the vicinity. 


ane sie il many people have wondered why it is that 
birds and animals have a particular fondness for tulip bulbs. 
In many parts of the country, amateurs find it difficult to grow 
tulips without special aids because of the depredations caused 
by mice. It seems that in other sections similar damage is done 
by pheasants, which systematically dig out the bulbs. Now I 
have an explanation of all this. Mr. William Newton, who is 
the plant pathologist at one of the experimental farms main- 
tained by the Canadian government, says that tulip bulbs are 
extremely rich in vitamins. He has found that they have about 
three times as much Vitamin C per unit of weight as potatoes. 
Moreover, the young green foliage possesses an even higher 
Vitamin C content than the bulbs. Now, birds and animals are 
supposed to possess an instinct enabling them to select food 
which is particularly nutritious, and doubtless that is the reason 
that they seek out tulip bulbs whenever they can. 

That fact, however, fails to lessen the problem to the grower, 
for which reason various ways of protecting the bulbs are being 
devised. It is not the eastern 
amateur alone who stands losses 
of this kind. The Garden Beau- 
tiful, a little magazine pub- 
lished in Vancouver, B. C., says 
that tulip growers in the Fraser 
Valley are at their wits’ end to 
devise ways and means of pre- 
venting Icsses by rodents. One 
man has been fairly successful 
by dusting the bulbs heavily 
with red lead before planting 
them. I understand, however, 
that the repellents being used in 
various parts of the United 
States when tulips are being 
planted seem to give reasonable 
results, as well as cages and en- 
velopes treated with repellents. 








A Wild Flower Which Is Easily Tamed 


An expert tells how to propagate 
Lobelia cardinalis in various ways 


admired of wild flowers. Its spikes of intense red blos- 

soms, along brooks and in swales, showy and altogether 
beautiful against the mature greens of mid-Summer will 
always be thrillingly remembered and a pleasant topic of con- 
versation when flower lovers gather. 

L. cardinalis is not rare, but has been so thoroughly picked 
that stands near traveled ways are few and it has become a 
plant of unfrequented places. So few visitors to ‘Garden in the 
Woods,’’ have ever seen it before that we come to realize how 
great is the need for wild flower conservation. Propagation from 
seeds or cuttings is easy and it is, withal, an excellent garden 
plant. It is a wet land subject, but finest under normal garden 
cultivation, along with delphiniums, phlox, asters and the like. 
Really moist land is unnecessary and soil reactions are not 
important. Fertilizer increases vigor and size and it appre- 
ciates lack of competition. 

Indigenous from New Brunswick west to Saskatchewan and 
south to Florida, L. cardinalis is truly hardy, but in wet soils 
does suffer from frost heaving unless well mulched with light 
material. This is the reason mature wild plants are nearly al- 
ways in moist sand or gravelly spots completely covered with 
water in Winter, or with their relatively shallow, soft white 
roots intertwined with those of deep-rooted plants able to 
successfully resist such freezing action. In the drier garden soils 
heaving is almost negligible and a light covering such as a pine 
branch thrown over them is all the protection needed. 

Landscape designers can use it almost anywhere, to intro- 
duce mid-Summer color in a bog or beside a brook, in borders 
or along a woodland path. It revels in full sun and is happy 
lighting up spots in even more than half shade. Cut spikes 
perish quickly unless plunged into water immediately after 
picking. When garden grown, this is possible and satisfactory, 
but picking in the wild is useless. The blossoms wilt almost 
at once. 

Fresh seed sown thinly in a frame or the open ground just 
before freezing will surely give results. Spring sowing is 
equally satisfactory if the seed is stored in a cool place not ex- 
cessively dry. Sowings may also be made in pots or pans out- 
side or in the greenhouse for early germination. The resulting 
little plants develop both roots and tops rapidly and so are 
large enough for easy handling three to four weeks after ger- 


‘te cardinal flower, Lobelia cardinalis, is one of the most 





“Laid down”’ cuttings of the cardinal flower. 


mination. Then they should be transplanted to a nursery bed 
to grow for a season. By September | they will have made good 
rosettes four inches across or more and be ready for permanent 
quarters. Early Fall transplanting is necessary if sufficient new 
roots are to develop before hard freezing sets in. If shifting is 
inconvenient, then wait until the following Spring. 

Lobelia cardinalis has been sparingly in cultivation for 
many years with horticultural varieties missing from plant 
lists. Seedsmen do offer the varieties Queen Victoria, L. nausen- 
tana and L. atrosanguinea, but they properly belong with 
L. fulgens, a tender variety from Mexico, and are unable to 
withstand our Winters. However, handsome sports are occa- 
sionally noted. At ‘“‘Garden in the Woods”’ there is a beautiful 
pure white form, the gift of Mr. John Herrick, who, I under- 
stand, found it in the wild near Hillsboro, N. H. Pinks and 
whites with pink stripes are known and before the great flood, 
by which they were destroyed a few years ago, whites with 
a green stripe and whites with red stripes were growing near 
Sharon, Vt. These and other color forms and specimens with 
extra long or heavy flower spikes are worthy of vegetative 
propagation. 

Divisions may be made in early Spring and cuttings root 
readily in sand. The most rapid method is laid down cuttings. 
To make these, all the flowering stem below the blossoms must 
be taken when about half the flowers have passed, all the leaves 
being left on. It should be laid flat on the sand in a cutting box 
and the stem alone covered with a quarter inch of sand, allow- 
ing only as much to cover the leaves as is necessary to get 
coverage for the stem. It must be moist and in a well-ventilated 
spot screened from direct sunlight but not closely shaded. In 
from three to four weeks each leaf axil will throw one to 
several little new plants. These may be detached and grown 
along, preferably in a frame or cool greenhouse, as they will 
need some protection the first Winter. 

The New England Wild Flower Preservation Society now 
has plenty of cardinal flower seed for distribution. The address 
is 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 

—W. C. Curtis. 
“Garden in the Woods,’’ South Sudbury, Mass. 


Native Plants for Wild Life 


ATIVE shrubs, vines and trees that grow wild in Con- 

necticut are superior to exotic plantings for feeding and 
sheltering wiid life, a report of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Haven, indicates. After checking on 
plantings in state forests, on woodlands and pas- 
tures, and closely observing the habits of native 
vegetation in these places, G. A. Cromie and Dr. 
Raymond Kienholz, conclude that such plantings 
are usually a waste of time and money. 

In 1936 approximately 11,000 exotic plants 
were set out in cleared sections of state property, 
chiefly in an effort to provide food for game birds, 
the foresters state. Two thousand of these, in va- 
rious locations, were tagged for observation. During 
the first check, six months later, it was found that 
22 per cent of the shrubs, vines and bushes had 
perished and that others were being crowded by 
native growth. 

Further observations in 1939 indicated that from 
40 to 70 per cent of the planted material had died 
out and that the rest would not live without atten- 
tion. Most of the berry-bearing bushes and shrubs 
had failed to fruit. Meanwhile multitudes of native 
plants had sprung up in the clearings and many of 
these were valuable in feeding and providing shelter 
for wild birds and animals. 
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All-America Selections Report 


I HAVE read with great interest the comments on the all- 
America selections for 1939. I planted several and liked them 
very much, especially the hollyhock Indian Spring. However, 
I must say that the morning glory, Scarlett O'Hara, was 
greatly overrated. A large planting of the latter at Skidmore 
College was a definite failure. It climbed poorly and blossomed 
very sparsely. My own planting was made at Mt. Arab in the 
Adirondacks. 

I planted the two red morning glories Scarlett O'Hara and 
Scarlet Rambler side by side. The Rambler clambered all over 
the trellis and greeted me each morning in August and later 
with dozens of blossoms. Scarlett O’Hara put up a feeble vine 
but did not vouchsafe a single blossom, although the vines 
were still in good condition October 15. I think it is not 
practical for northern situations. Scarlet Rambler is much 
better. 

I was disappointed that no one commented on the Red and 
Gold Hybrid marigolds. I think these were the outstanding 
flower of the year. I grew them under many conditions, always 
with exceptional results. It seemed practically impossible to 
kill a plant. Three plants were started indoors in March. 
Grown on in pots, they were set in the garden in May and 
started blooming almost imanediately. By June, they were cov- 
ered with blossoms. I then carried them 150 miles into the 
Adirondacks where they went right on without even wilting 
and were covered with blossoms until August when I again 
transplanted them to a large bucket on a stump. Here they 
made a beautiful picture until October 15, when I cleaned 
up the garden. They were covered with blossoms which were 
cut and lasted indoors several days after the boxes had been 
cleaned out. Seeds planted in the open produced four-inch 
flowers in about eight weeks. I consider this a real winner, 
as I have never been able to bring the large marigolds into 
bloom in my Adirondack place due to the short season. I 
expect to use them for borders, pots and beds next year. 


—Stanley E. Saxton. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A Safe Grasshopper Poison 


RASSHOPPERS are bad news anywhere, and when they 
begin attacking eastern gardens, it is time to do some- 
thing about it. Since the East has as many children as it has 
gardens, certainly, the usual paris green bait is not to be recom- 
mended, although it is used with success in the Middle West. 
Even there, however, the birds which eat the poisoned grass- 
hoppers are also killed, and the Science News Letter in 1937 
published an account of an effective and safe poison for these 
pests which does no harm to children, and presumably is not 
fatal to birds, dogs, cats, etc. 

The bait is prepared in the ordinary fashion, with bran 60 
to 65 per cent, molasses 15 per cent, and the poison, mag- 
nesium sulphate, 20 to 25 per cent, with enough water to 
moisten. For the benefit of those who do not know, we might 
add that magnesium sulphate is more commonly known 
among the laity as epsom salts, and most of us have had ample 
proof that, however unpleasant it might be, it does not kill 
human beings. 

It is cheaper than paris green, or any other arsenic compound, 
safer to prepare and have around the house, and is reported to 
be quite as effective. Spread it on the ground where the young 
grasshoppers are crawling, and enjoy the sight of the unsus- 
pecting youngsters being liquidated. 

The original discovery of this useful bait was made by 
Hubert W. Frings and Mabel S. Frings of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

—Ruth Layton. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRUDO PLANT STAND Perfect Gift for 


GARDENING FRIENDS 








in Special Christmas post- 
Package only $4-75 paid 





Everlasting Practical Decorative 


use indoors and Summer use outdoors. Five feet 


high, 3 trays depth 2 inches, removable and re- | |Order C.O.D., $4.75 plus postal charges. 


volving, round or square, trimmed with metal net (Or send $4.75, and we pay postage.) 
work, approx. 25, 15 and 7 inches in diameter. 


Baked enamel finish in medium light blue, light 
or dark green, rust red, white or ican P SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
$35.75 express collect. 
Write for descriptive folder and price list on the 
complete Trudo line of metal furniture. 


Trudo Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. Send only $13.25 for three kits. 














Iron Foot —_— 


PUSH DOWN IN EARTH 
a fF A Christmas Gift for Dog Enthusiasts 


101 tron oa 102 Cocker Spaniel 103 tron Dachshunde 
4 Wire Hair Terrier 105 Tabby Cat 
These ‘‘puppies” are on like size. 10” high. Finished in Colonial black 
Can be set in cement. $3.00 postpaid. Two for $5.00. C. O. D. if desired 
Money back in full if “puppy” disappoints you in any of his ‘manners’. 


NAME OR HOUSE NUMBER INSCRIBED IN SILVER LETTERS $1.00 EXTRA. 
BELL GARDEN INDUSTRIES, Dept. D 3963 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








vA Christmas Special wa 


WHY not send your relatives and friends, who are lovers of flowers, gifts in the 
form of choice flower seeds! The collections we offer are seed novelties of real 
merit, producing flowers of memories as well as loveliness, as they will be 
mementoes throughout next Summer of your kind thoughtfulness. They will be 
more cherished than many costlier presents. 

The package will be in keeping with the Holiday spirit; will be sent in time 
for Christmas and will contain the following 12 very choice varieties. 
Ageratum—Midget Blue Oynoglossum—Firmament Petunia—Glow 
Aster—Rose Marie Hollyhock—Indian Spring Phlox—Salmon Giory 
Centurea—Lavender Beauty Marigold—Limelight Scabiosa—Blue Moon 
Cosmos—Double Sensation Marigold—Pigmy Zinnia—Linearis 

SPECIAL PRICE—-$2.50 List Value—$3.70 

As unusual a gift as it is practical. Save shopping time and frayed nerves 

as to what to buy for gardening friends. Please order early. 


Serving garden owners D Oo SEED & BULB CORP. 


for over 50 years. Paterson New Jersey 














Why Not Give’ Horticulture” 


A Christmas Gift Subscription is the ideal way to solve 
perplexing gift problems for gardening friends. Happy will 
they be with this latchkey of better gardening and a twice-a- 
month reminder of you. 

A Christmas Gift Subscription Envelope was enclosed in 
the November 15 issue. Send in your Christmas subscriptions 
now. Gift cards will be mailed at your request. 


United States and Canada $1.00 a year 
Foreign $2.00 a year 
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Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


Wish your friends ‘‘A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy Gardening Year’’. Tests not just 
for acidity, but for all important plant food 
elements. Shows the way to perfect lawns, 
prize-winning gardens. Makes 50 individual 
, tests. Easy to use. Complete with instructions 
At last a rust proof metal plant stand for Winter and data on plant needs. SEND NO MONEY. 


P. 0. Box 644, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
Special: Until Christmas oniy. Save a dollar. 
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For a Christmas Gift 


that will bring 
lasting cheer 

(| Send a CAPE 
a | COD WINDOW 
[be WHATNOT 
4 An ideal remem- 
iti brance for the 
#4 flower lover and 
collector. 
3 shelves $3.00 


2 shelves 2.00 
Shipped post- 
paid to any point 
in the U. 

this season if 
you mention 
“Horticulture.” 

Your Gift Card 

enclosed 


Garden City Flora Products 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Our new “Made in America’ hand 
blown, colored glass miniature vases are 
also appreciated. Send for Folder G. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











A eeers Christmas 


Provide a 
Winter 
Sanctuary 
for 
Them 


Wate h birds flock to this Swing Feeder 
to eat, safe from cats and squirrels. 
Vane keeps entrance away from wind. 
Strong glass sides. A humane gift for 
bird lovers. Order today $2.50 postpaid 
(Canada $3.50). 
Try our eoueining Suet Seed for out- 
door birds. 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. 
Send for folder of other 
home and garden novelties. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
1246 Chicago Ave. Evanston, Il. 











Ornamental 


GOURD SEED 


A Fine Gift at Christmas or 
any season 
Fresh seed from this year’s 
Prize Winning Collection 
(Boston Show, Nov. 9-12). 
Contains many from small, 
curious, warted and highly 
colored fruits. 
Pkt. 15c, 4 oz. 50c, oz. $1.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-18 FANEUIL HALL 8qQ. 
BOSTON 








THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















The Plant World Explained 


“Flowering Earth,”” by Donald Culross Peattie. Published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


Here is a book that will delight the lovers of nature and 
the lovers of plants as well. Unquestionably, it is written in 
a popular vein and is meant for the layman rather than for 
the botanist. The author describes the mechanism and inner 
workings of plants and the gradual evolution of our present day 
plants from the plankton of the ocean. All this he intersperses 
with stories of his wanderings and discoveries, personal anec- 
dotes, bits of philosophy and general observations that make it 
truly delightful reading as well as give one a background and 
understanding of plant life not found elsewhere, except in dull 
botanical treatises. 


On Modern Flower Arrangement 


“Harmony in Flower Design,’’ by Ackerman, Housekeeper and Thacher. 
Photographs by William G. Housekeeper. Published by Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

This book is the creation of three competing experts in 
flower arrangement instead of one alone. It reflects the present 
day trend in household decoration, rather than arrangements 
of the “‘buxom’”’ type. After a brief introduction, there 
comes a series of 48 full-page photographs showing flower 
arrangements, each with an appropriate explanation on the 
opposite page. Following this is a general discussion of flower 
arrangements by each of the three arrangers and a very instruc- 
tive portion describing the making of the illustrations by the 
photographer. 


A Book for Entertaining Reading 


“‘Green Grows the City,’’ by Beverley Nichols. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

This is an interesting book—entertaining, too. Mr. Nichols 
—and the author is a man—tells of his experiences in acquir- 
ing a home and garden in a London suburb. The style is defi- 
nitely that of a novelist and the text is interspersed with 
humorous observations on his experiences with his neighbors 
and the American way of doing things. It is brought thor- 
oughly up-to-date with its likening of a greenhouse dome to 
bombproof shelters as well as mention of both Hitler and 
Goering. Recommended for entertainment rather than in- 
formation. 


Convenient Pronouncing Dictionary 


“New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names’ by E. R. Robinson. 
Published by the Florists’ Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. Price $.25. 

This little booklet is not to be judged by its size nor by 
the price charged for it. It is, in fact, something to be carried 
in one’s pocket or kept on the desk at one’s elbow for constant 
use. It enables the garden maker to determine quickly just how 
a botanical name is spelled, how it is pronounced, and what 
it has for a common name. The average garden maker will 
soon wear the book out by continuous reference. 








THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 


rial in the United States, covering over 
30,000 subjects. 


mon names and sources of supply. 


and use your copy now. 








J. W. & E. G. MANNING, Publishers 
UXBURY MASS. 








CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


Made from finest fragrant Balsam and 
trimmed with natural cones and berries. 


No. 1—12 inch wreath 

$1.00 —_. 3 for $2.50 
No. 2—15 inch wrea’ 

$1.50 na 8 for $4.00 
No. 3—18 inch wreath 

$1.75 each, 3 for $4.50 

Evergreen Sprays—aA box of 50 assorted 
12-18 inch sprays for $2.50. 


Orders sent prepaid. Folder on request. 
BR. M. COLE’ Box 37, Charlotte, Vt. 


(New Fourth Edition) 


A complete list of ornamental plant mate- 


Fully indexed both in Latin names, com- 
An invaluable source of information. Buy 


Price Reduced $10.00 to $6.00 
THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
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AN XMAS REMEMBRANCE 
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The Modern Garden Label that can ALWAYS 
be read. The clear, transparent, plastic sheath 
slips easily over the end of the label, perma- 
nently protecting your records. 
Sno-White Wood Label 52” x 6” 
Transparent Sheath 54" x 3" 

Packed 20 in Attractive Gift Box, Price $1.00. 
GEO. P. AMES, Box 551, Springfield, Mass. 























@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
“*‘Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, p,, $ 
low prices, and all facts of this 5 
amazing hothouse improvement. 
_ OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and “sge8 





plans as low as. 


oe MFG. CO 
pt. 760-M1 RACINE, Wisc. 











's RED Mariqolds 
BIG Red and Gold Hybrids 

Amazing 2% to 3 in. flowers, oe 
of all Marigolds. Red and rold vari- 
egated; some all red. wae samtngs 
from 8 weeks after 








ATTRACT BIRDS 


with this rustic suet holder 
and Wild Bird Pudding 
Send $1.00 to 
BIRD CRAFTERS 
246 Park Avenue 
Takoma Pk., Maryland 


Bird Crafter Feeders make 
attractive Christmas gifts. 








EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


Get rour FREE copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1940 S Sates Plant- 
ing Guide and Seed ced Catalog wil 1 be ready 
for mailing in Jan utifully illus- 
trated, Seeage Guide to best quality seeds, 
perennials, roses and novelties agp Ba a 
wealth of valuable information and repro- 
duces blooms in all their gorgeous natural 
colors. Send for your FREE copy today. 


VAN BOURSONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 








When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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. do 
Write {you mail this a8 OF EX 
free. ; 

-. Dept. “a. f 
tion Dept == —_ 


ARDEN FAVOR 


“YOUR G ae 
pI SEEDSINC! 
BURNET OAREN Sto» N- Y. 


23-25 W 








LARGE TREES 


For Winter Planting 


Maples - Elms - Hemlocks - Firs - 
Spruces and Arborvitae in large 
sizes with frozen balls of earth 
may be safely and economically 
moved without damage to lawns 
and driveways. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury, Mass. 
Telephone Newburyport, Mass.—1950 








BULBS FOR CULTURE 
IN THE HOME 


Nothing will give greater pleasure than 
these. We have Freesias in 3 colors, 
Paperwhite and Soleil d’Or narcissus, 
Giant Amaryllis 50-75 cents each, 
Hyacinths, early Tulips, Crocus species, 
Anemones blue and white, Ranunculus 
and other interesting varieties. For a 
Christmas gift bulbs are especially 


desirable. 
LILIUMS 


in many varieties can be planted during 
December. We have seeds of 75 varieties 
most of which can be advantageously 
started now. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 FRONT ST., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


Christmas Collection 


4 each Large Gladiolus bulbs, labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00. 











Debonair Ramesses 
Graf Zeppelin Rapture 
Libelle Schwabengirl 
Maid of Orleans Wurtembergia 
Mildred Louise Yvonne 


Write Dept. H for New Fall List 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 





FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 og 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, ; 
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Cranberry Tops as a Winter Mulch 


(eo the heading of ‘“Winter Protection in the Garden”’ 
in the issue of November 15, reference is made to various 
mulches. Leaves, especially those of the oak, are useful as a 
mulch for rhododendrons and other broadleaved evergreens 
which may require them. It is unwise to give a heavy mulching 
of these until the ground has been well soaked either from the 
skies or artificially, or more harm than good will result. An- 
other vicious practice is to wrap boxwoods and other ever- 
greens in burlap; after being in semi-darkness for several 
months it is not strange that when their wrappings are re- 
moved (usually on a hot clear day) as Spring advances, many 
of them soon show signs of distress, unless kept liberally 
sprayed for some days. A diffused light is far better, although 
screens of burlap to cut off strong cold winds are desirable. 

Reference is made to glass wool and cranberry tops as now 
entering the picture. The latter material we are using for the 
third year as a mulch for hardy herbaceous perennials and 
all kinds of hardy bulbs including lilies. There may still be 
uses for straw, salt hay and other materials, as not all gar- 
deners can obtain the cranberry tops, but the latter are easily 
the most satisfactory mulch we have used, providing insula- 
tion, not packing down, and presenting in addition a very 
neat appearance. Such plants as Canterbury bells, foxgloves, 
choice delphiniums, hollyhocks and others Winter perfectly 
under them. These tops may also be stacked and used a second 
season, for even without their leaves they make a perfect mulch. 
We have never used boards, stones, boughs of evergreens, corn 
stalks or any other materials to hold them down. The tops 
intertwine and “‘stay put,’’ while it is entirely otherwise with 
salt hay, leaves, glass wool, straw and other coverings. Com- 
mercially, cranberry tops have proved their value. When made 
available, in baled form, they will easily push salt marsh hay 
out of the picture with amateurs, some of whom already know 
of their value. 

—William N. Craig. 

Weymouth, Mass. 


Sedum Spectabile for Jardinieres 


AST Spring I used Sedum spectabile in jardinieres and pots 
on our terrace, and it was a great success. Everyone who 
saw it was enthusiastic and noticed how fresh the sedums 
always looked. Even before the flowers came out the plants 
were effective and, with them, the plants were enchanting. 
One of the plants was in the shade and still did very well 
there. Unlike the geraniums, petunias and other annuals I have 
tried, they required no care because there were no dead leaves or 
faded flowers to be cut off all Summer. 

In July I made a number of cuttings from the sedums in the 
perennial border in order to have more plants for the terrace 
next year. This is much easier than starting annual seeds in 
the house or in the coldframe in the Spring and, besides, I 
found the sedum much more satisfactory. 

Last year I tried artemisia Silver King in the perennial 
borders and its silvery foliage made such a delightful contrast 
with the other plants that I decided it was well worth growing 
on that account alone. In addition, when dried it was fasci- 
nating and lasted all Winter without getting bedraggled and 
dusty looking as so many everlasting plants do. 


—Philippe Q. Richardson. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 





FOR DORMANT 
SPRAYING 


SCALE-O 





This highly refined miscible oil 
spray has an established reputa- 
tion for controlling scale insects— 
overwintering eggs as well as 
larve and adults. The penetrating 
and ovicidal properties of Wilson's 
Scale-O make it especially effec- 
tive in combatting red spider and 
other mites, aphids, sawflies and 
many other insects. Scale-O pours 
freely at low temperatures and is 
unsurpassed for dormant spraying 
of deciduous fruit and shade trees, 
ornamental shrubs and evergreens. 


For complete information write 
Dept. E-121 


Me 
OF drewrtilsgn. 


New JERSEY 


SPRINGFIELD 








Season's 
Greetings 


FROM™ 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY & STAFF 
22-24 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


—_—_—~@—— 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 


Kennedy Kwality 
Carries On 














aida: ROSE "LOVERS 


Protect your roses from insects 
and disease with TRI-OGEN. 
Grow luxuriant blooms. FREE 
bulletin tells how. Write today. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 

















New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each 
with accurate and authoritative indication of pronunciation 
and a concise definition—25¢ postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















CHECK-R-BOARB PLANT SCREEN 


Neat, Cheap and Durable, 
Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide; any height to 6 it., 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
F.o.b. Philadelphia 
Send for booklet of other 
distinctive fences 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown PHILA., PA. 
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“SUETTES 


A complete bird food. Suet processed to 
keep indefinitely. Seeds—Berries—Fruit. 
Molded in attractive forms. Turkey — 
Rabbit — Santa Claus. 
Wooden Frame and Two Suettes, $1.00 
Extra Suettes, 30c each. Postpaid 


WOODLAND CO. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET 
SCOPE 


# FP126 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 












Is ready at all 
times for the 
examination of 
photographs, 
stamps, textiles, 
documents, paint sur- 
faces, and identifica- 
tion and study of Insects, 
Fungi and Plant Diseases. 


4%” high 25 power beautifully finished 
Postpaid in U. S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
Box 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 

















LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
WINTER TERM starts JAN. 3, 1940 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


KANGAROO VINE 


A new and attractive, history making 
House plant even more attractive than 
Grape Ivy. Plant has glossy, dull green 
leaves and is a wonderful keeper indoors. 
In 4” Pots 75c Prepaid if you mention this ad. 


HENRY A, DREER, Ing, 299 OREER Bios. 


PHILA., PENNA. 














SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $] 00) 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE ogres 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2-yr. 
old field-grown Plants, $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, horticulture, art and land- 
scape training, wishes position. G. B. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


Genista Report From California 


& aoe of the Spring joys of my rock garden is a little shrub 
which came to me as Cytisus dalmatica but which turned 
out to be Genista hispanica var. pumila. Cytisus and genista are 
so alike botanically that the only difference is a little append- 
age at the base of the seed, which the cytisus possesses. I am 
rarely at home to see any of my genista and cytisus blooming, 
but this Spring I was luckily here to behold G. hispanica var. 
pumila at its peak and they tell me it puts on an equally good 
show every year, beginning about the middle of April and 
lasting until early in June unless the weather is very sunny. 

This species has narrow leaf-like green spines which are 
pliable and harmless when young but which stiffen as they age. 
Its true leaves, soft, ovate and a third of an inch long, drop 
off eventually, leaving the evergreen shrub densely packed with 
little green spines, as visitors who delightedly pat its yellow 
cushion of bloom discover. 

The only pruning it ever needs is an occasional deep thin- 
ning out in the center to give it air and light. My specimen 
gets very little water during the Summer drought but its roots 
are evidently finding comfort in the foundations of the little 
stonewall beside it. It is growing in poor soil but, apparently, 
I need make no apologies for that either. Other flowers creep 
in among its close branches. In the photograph, light yellow 
Oxalis carnosa has lifted its flowers up among the genista’s 
closely-set blooms and the deeper yellow annual Bidens grandi- 
flora from Mexico appears to the right and in the foreground. 

In cold climates many species of genista and cytisus are use- 
ful only as greenhouse plants but Genista hispanica var. pumila 
is one of those which can be grown out-of-doors with a little 
Winter protection (“hardy in western New York’’ says 
Bailey), making a valuable addition to the small shrubs of 
the rock garden, a group which is all too little known and 
used. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Cal. 


Amaryllis for Winter Bloom 


HE amaryllis make excellent house plants for Winter 

bloom. If handled properly, they can be brought into 
bloom in six or seven weeks. Pot them up in comparatively 
small pots, five or six inches in 
diameter, leaving at least half of 
the bulb sticking out of the soil. 
Use a fairly good soil and water 
lightly until top growth has 
started. Then, water more liber- 
ally and keep in a sunny window. 
The flowering stalks come from 
the side of the bulbs rather than 
from the center. 

After the flowers have passed, 
keep the plants growing. A little 
plant food once a month will 
help. When Summer comes plunge the pots out-of-doors in a 
sheltered place and leave them there until Fall. Then, before 
they are injured by the frost, take the pots indoors and cease 
watering. By Christmas they should be ready to start into 
growth again. Simply scrape off and replace the top soil, add a 
little fertilizer and start into growth as before. With such care 
the bulbs should last many years, becoming larger and better. 
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BRECK’S 


For Christmas Gifts 


To Gardening Friends 


Send for Special 
16-Page Illustrated 
Christmas Gift Booklet 


i Oe 8 
We 8.4.0. 8.6 8. ey & 


BOSTON ; 





An attractive and practi- 
cal Bird Feeding Station, 
made of bamboo, 23x 23 
inches. Ducroed jade 


ow frame, porch or 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
BOYCE, VIRGINIA 


> PACKARD’S FACSIMILE BIRDS 


Quaintly exquisite ornaments, 
elike decoys. Exact in sha 
pose, color, dura le 

and weather - proof. 
Chickadee, nuthatch, junco, 
goldfinch, purple finch, tree sparrow, $3.00 
each, postpaid. Others on request. EVERY- 
THING for WILD BIRDS. Winthrop Packard, 
1446 Washington Street, Canton, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 

















BULBS FOR WINTER BLOOMING, in- 
doors. Each item $1.00. Quarter and half 
lots, same rate. Forty beautiful, fragrant, 
colored Freesias; 100 white Freesias; 40 
Orange Tritonias; 30 Ixias; 25 Sparaxis; 
40 Bermuda Buttercup or Grand Dutchess 
Oxalis; 1 Olivia; 2 Pink Callas; 2 Hybrid 
Amaryllis, assorted, or one all red. $3.00 
value for $2.75. Postpaid. Rare Bulb Cata- 
log. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. H, La Verne, 
California. 





HERBS FOR CHRISTMAS—Gifts for diffi- 
cult friends and relatives. Free catalog or 
send $1.00 for SURPRISE BOX. Margaret 
Norton, The Jittle House, 146 Leonard 
Street, Annisquam, Mass. 





WHAT NICER GIFT than a windowful of 
flowers. Six giant hybrid Amaryllis bulbs, 
blooming size, $1.95 postpaid anywhere. 
Wyndham Hayward, Grower, Lakemont 
Gardens, Winter Park, Florida. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS for gardeners: Send 
for special booklet on S-L-N Plant Stakes 
and Garden Accessories. W. B. Esselen, 
80-B, Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





ODD SEED PODS—Dried Gourds—Orafts. 
Send for interesting free list to John 
MacIntyre, Box 129, West Hartford, Conn. 





GREENHOUSES redicut, $69.75 up. Com- 
plete except foundation and heater. George 
Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
oon written to order for distant clubs. 

arold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





GIVE ORCHIDS for Christmas. 8 Native 
Ladyslippers in gift package for $1.00. 
Complete list free. Orchidwood Gardens, 
Liberty, N. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FARMER, GARDENER, life time experi- 
ence in the growing of vegetables, flowers 
and the care of lawns, grounds and gardens. 
Also the care of live stock. Can furnish 
best references from past employers. C. H., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 























ROCK GARDENING 
in Northern New England 


I'LL TELL YOU ABOUT ROSES 


The most concise book on the subject by 


(An Illustrated Lecture) a grower of millions of rose bushes. 
Natural colored slides featuring rock Tells How, When, Where, to Select, 
plants, small shrubs, choice alpines and Prepare Soil, Plant, Cultivate, Fertilize, 
numerous rare and unusual Primulas. Prune, etc. Plain — Non-technical — 

Fee on application. Easily Understood — Interesting. 
MES. HARRY HAYWARD F. BR. H. 8. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


668 Auburn St. GEO. K. TOLAND 





Portland, Maine Tyler, Texas 

















GROWER, middle aged, experienced propa- 
gator inside and outside; aw peren- 
nial, rock and pot plants. Ab lity to manage. 
Desires good connection. A-1 references. 

8., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT of estate, 
married, middle-aged, constructive ability, 
competent, knowledge of buildings and 
grounds, recommendations that stand strict- 
est investigation. J. S. M., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” ston, L 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 


Monthly Meeting OF PENNSYLVANIA 


December 20th At 2:30 P.M. 


SPECIES ROSES 
By Dr. Donald Wyman 
Horticulturist, The Arnold Arboretum 


A TRAVELOGUE IN COLOR 


Beauty Spots in Massachusetts 
from Cape Cod to the 


Berkshires 
by 


LAURENCE B. FLETCHER 


Secretary of the Trustees of 
Public Reservations 


and 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
GARDEN CLUB 


announce an 


EXHIBITION OF CONSERVATION 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1939 
10:30 A.M. — 9 P.M. 





Lecture 
January | 6th At 8:30 P.M. 


MIRACLES IN NATURE 
By Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury 
to be held at 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 
122 E. 66th Street, New York City 


on 


Wednesday, December 6 


at 3:00 P.M. CONCOURSE 


BROAD STREET SUBURBAN STATION 


This lecture will include 1600 feet of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


colored film made the past Summer. Pillsbury Lecture: free to members; 75c to 


friends accompanied by Society members. 
Reservations must be made in advance at 
598 Madison Avenue. 


Open to All — No Entry Fee 


For Schedule, address Secretary 
Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No admission will be charged and 
the public is invited. 





























A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
The American Lily Year Book 
illustrated with 
beautiful drawings and photographs 
costs one dollar 


821 Washington Loan and Trust Co. Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


Gypsophila Repens Bodgeri 


NEW dwarf double-flowered gypsophila is Gypsophila 

repens bodgeri, which with me has the longest blooming 
period of my experience. It was still in bloom the last of Octo- 
ber. Its low spreading habit would make it a suitable rock 
garden subject, although mine looks very dainty in an open 
border in full sun, mingling with Rosy Morn petunias and 
snapdragons. The foliage is grass-like, a light green in color, the 
stems very branching and the flowers are white, later turning 
a pink tint and resembling Bristol Fairy. It is excellent with 
cut flowers, especialy those which have no suitable foliage as 
well as cut and dried for Winter bouquets. 


Baldwin, Kan. —Mrs. Anna Johanning. 


A td De 
> ZINNIAS 


‘) Dahlia- Flowered. PACKETS 


03 Scariet, Yellow, 
Lavender and Rose. 
5 inches across. All 4, 
oe 2 lic-Packet of each, post- 
met) paid for 10c. Send dime today. 
ee Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
Finest flowers and vegetables. 


W. Atiee Burpee Co., 341 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 

















Send for catalogue of 
Nursery Grown Plants 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore, Pa. 














DO YOU WANT MORE BIRDS? 
— Order this feeder now with its 
J '*; wonderful Howes Bird Attrac- 
tor, a scientific bird lure, a 


bag of special seeds and full Important Coming Events 


poh ag Sy aE ee November 30-December 2. Oroville, Calif. Orange and Olive Exhibi- 
where $1.25 tion in the Municipal Building. 


December 6-7. New Haven, Conn. Annual Meeting of the Connecticut 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


at 
Greatly Reduced Prices 
GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Ine. 


Greens Farms Connecticut 











y photographs on request. 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
eg 776 Rachelle Avenue 


Vegetable Growers Association. 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 


tamford. Conn. December 9-10. Newport, R. I. Exhibition of Christmas Greens and 





THREE THOUSAND FLOWERS 


Descriptions of the rarer flowers, 3000 
kinds of them, with directions for their 
growing and effective use, all in our 
New Illustrated Catalog, sent gladly to 
those who ask it. 


REX. D. PEARCE mMoorestown 
_. Dept. B NEW JERSEY 








The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 

Stainless—Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 

Every lot tested; always dependable. 
Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 














Send cash and we'll — postpaid. 
S B. ~~ , Inc. 


Kills 


Iinsects- 
Presto 7 


Decorations by the Newport Garden Club and the Horticultural 
Society of Newport in the rooms of the Art Association. 

December 9-10. Norfolk, Va. Conservation and Christmas Show of 
the Federation of Norfolk Garden Clubs in the Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. 

December 11. Rangeley, Me. Exhibition of Christmas Arrangements 
of the Rangeley Lakes Garden Club. 

December 15-17. Baltimore, Md. Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of 
Christmas Decorations at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 


BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 





IRIS — DAY LILIES 
Be Choosy 
Just ask for our catalogue 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs West Hartford, Conn. 



























Their radiant, sparkling beauty brings distinction and charm to your greenhouse You'll { Es 
attain new happiness growing LONGVIEW prize-winning Camellias ..... floral treasures of ¥ > 
yester-years. § 


CATALOG of easy calture, free blooming 


. CRICHTON 
& varieties, GRATIS. Mention this magazine. 


‘Longview ALABAMA 
CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 

















Try our FERTILPEAT — Mixture of 


Cattle Manure & Peat Moss, 
> 100 Ibs., $1.50 <> 
$25 per ton in ton lots 
Will Not Burn — Retains Moisture 
Well-rotted Cattle Manure, ton $7.00 
In 4-ton lots, $5.00 per ton 
100 lb. bag, $1.00 


E. L. SHUTE Line Lexington, Pa. 
Est. 1894 

































This year the Christmas gift problem is much easier 
lovers. Now you can give books sponsored by the . 
Horticultural Society, and edited by your own editor. 


poor" 
cHusetts 


You will know that the books you give are complete, up-to-the- 
minute and authentic. They are so low-priced (in comparison with 
other books of comparative value) that you can afford to give more 
widely than perhaps you had planned. 


Take advantage, for yourself and your friends, of this new service 
the Society offers to its members and other garden lovers. Give com- 
plete, practical, low-priced garden books this year. No gift can be 
more appreciated by real gardeners ! 


The Society will send books prepaid anywhere in the United States, 
enclosing your personal gift card, if you wish. 


THE GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


The Gardener’s Travel Book is unique. It lists and 


THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS 
Edited by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


The Gardener’s Omnibus is the most complete garden 








book ever published. Covering all phases of garden- 
ing in 39 sections, it contains almost 1000 pages, over 
600 photographic illustrations, more than 600 special 
articles by garden experts, and an index containing 
over 5000 subject references and cross references. It 
is an ideal gift for any gardener, and is undoubtedly 
the best value in the garden book field. Green cloth 
binding, imitation gold stamping, stained 


describes all the gardens, landscaped parks and other 
places and events of interest open to garden lovers 
in the United States and Canada. It is arranged alpha- 
betically by state and city; there are 32 state horti- 
cultural maps to help you, and 125 photographs of 
beautiful gardens all over the country. 390 pages plus 
64 pages of illustrations, bound in attractive blue 











top, headbands, colorful jacket ... Only 





$375 


cloth with yellow stamping, stained top, $950 
CE MED, o pc savagnvdeetuneae Only 


and in THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


Edited by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 
The Gardener’s Library is a series of practical handbooks on various phases of gardening. Each fills a need in the 


gardening field. Each has been written by an eminent authority. And each is practical, complete, 
low-priced. Green cloth binding, dark green stamping, stained tops, stunning jackets. 


HERBS, 
How to Grow Them 
and How to Use Them 

By Helen Noyes Webster 
The publishers feel safe in 
saying that this is the best 
book about herbs which has 
= ever been written, regardless 
of price. 34 illustrations. 


$1.00 





VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 

By Edward I. Farrington 
Formerly published at $2.00 
as The Back Yard Garden. 
Completely revised, set from 


new type, new charts, new 
illustrations ......... $1. 





BEGONIAS, 
And Hew to Grow 
Them 


By Bessie R. Buxton 


The most complete and com- 
prehensive book about be- 
gonias of all kinds which has 
yet been published. 16 pages 
of illustrations ..... $1.00 






THE LAWN, 


How to Make It and How 
to Maintain It 


By Charles W. Parker 


All you need to know to make 
a beautiful lawn, from the 
sub-soil up. Completely illus- 
trated with line cuts and eight 
pages of plates ...... $1.00 





$ 1 ae 


ROCK GARDENS 
And What te Grow in 
Them 

By James H. Bissland 
Standard practice for lovelier 
rock gardens, explaining lay- 
out, construction, landscap- 


ing, cultivation, etc. Eight 
pages of plates ...... $1.00 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 


Compiled from 
Horticulture 


The most complete garden 
calendar ever published. Just 
what to do each month of the 
year. An indispensable guide. 
32 line drawings, eight pages 
Ge ib 4+ oekanned $1.00 





Outstanding Boshs by Gardeners for Gardeners 


Make Checks Payable to HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















